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A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


T about 7 in the evening (February 19th, 1804), we ar- 
rived at our first stage, a village named Landerneau,* 
about 20 miles N. E. of Brest : Lexpected every moment the 
arrival of the courier, so little, Sir, was | then acquainted with 
French promises, and withthe Fiench character. Here we were 
allowed to mix with the officers, though as a great favour : our 
allowance was 11 sols per day, and the youngest mid. had fifty. 
In the morning, at day-light, 20th, commenced our march, 
rather more dejected than the day before ; in the evening we 
arrived ata small village (Landivisiau 4), a distance of 5 or 6 
leagues from Landerneau. Here we halted for the night, and the 
people were placed in stables, barns, &c. At daylight on the 
Zist commenced our march towards Morlaix. At about2in the 
Vol. 53. D afternoon, 


* A small poor village. 
+ A villagemuch smaller thay Landeracay. 
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afternoon, at 4 or 5 miles distance from the town, we were met 
by acaptain of gend’armerie and two gens d’armes,t who, we 
understood afterwards, came out to escort us into town. They 
had not loag joined us, when | happened to discover one ot 
the ship’s boys lift his hand to strikeoneof the young milship- 
men. L immediately ran up and chastised the youngster witha 
switch I fortunately had in my band; but mark my amazement! 
when I beheld this blustering captain of gend’armerie foaming 
at the mouth, and riding up towards me at full speed, with his 
sword drawn; he appeared in a very great rage, swore vehe- 
mently,and wielded his sword repeatedly over my head. As I 
did not understand a syllable that he spoke, but was certain it 
must be abusive language, from the passion he put bimself into, 
{ (parrot like) repeated his own expressions as well as L could; 
which irritated him to such a degree, that had vot the officer of 
infantry who was escorting us, and our own officers, interfered, 
{ do not know to what length be might have carried the busi- 
ness. The oflicer of infantry expostulated with him on the 
impropriety of drawing his sword upon a naked prisoner, who 
could not even understand a word that he said; he declared and 
persisted, that | spoke as good French as he did ; that we were 
all prisoners alike ; that we were now in a country where 
every man enjoyed liberty, and he would take care, that 
while with him, we should not tyrannize over one another. I 
observed, there were some of the crew who understood him, 
and who explained his conversation to the others, which ap- 
peared to please them extremely. We had not marched 
nore than a mile, when a circumstance took place, which gave 
us all aspecimen of the liberty just boasted of : A poor man, 
at least 70 years of age, happened to be conducting a cart 
slong the road; and as he was approaching us, this lover 
of liberty cailed to him to turn his horses and cart aside, 
uatil we had passed; but the poor unfortunate old man not 
hearing, and continuing his way, this brute rode up to him,and 
beat and mauled the poor old creature so uomercifully, 
that the seamen literally hissed bim, and asked repeatedly it 
that was the liberty he so much vaunted about, but a few 
minutes before ? 

At about five, we arrived at Morlaix :* the people were 
placed as usual; the oflicers were allowed to go toa tavern, On 
inquiry, | found this captain of gend’armerie had been a weaver 

before 


t The gend’armeric of France consist of tried experienced soldiers ; 
they have the internal regulation of the country, and are the best and 
most striet pelice in the universe. . 

Morlaix, a sea-port town in the department of Finisterre, with a 
eastle, and tide harbour: the cartels ang flags of truce between Eng 
Jand and France gencrally come to this port. 
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before the revolution, and got-advanced by his perfidy to the 
rank he then held. 1 was informed that he visited our people 
in the night, to induce them to turn traitors, and enter into 
the French service ; but found himself much disappointed, as 
every proposal he made was rejected with disdain. 1 had the 
pleasure of waiting on three countrymen in the evening, 
who expected to be permitted (hourly) to return to their 
native country. A Colonel Macnamara, a Mr. Scot, anda Mr. 
Fiol. They had been detained by your wajesty before war was 
declared, and were so fortunate as to obtain passports. I availed 
myself of this opportunity of acquainting my friends with my 
misfortunes. 

The 22d of February, about 8, we again’ commenced 
our route; and after a long march, arrived at a small village 
(Bellisle en terre) where we remained for the night, dis- 
agreeably situated, the village being excessively poor, and 
sinall, the people imposing and extorting double price for 
every thing. However, this [ have found since to be general ali 
over France. On the 23d, at the usual hour, (about 8), we 
recommenced our route towards Guingamp,t where we ar- 
rived tolerably early. It is aspacious town, and appeared well 
peopled. We rested here during 24 hours, and were pretty 
wellused. Onthe 25th, at daylight, we recommenced our 
march towards St. Brieuc, § ihe last town on the sea coast that 
we had to touch at, and arrived about 4 o'clock. We were 
very closely guarded, which certainly was necessary, as it 
was the intention of a great number to slip their fetiers at this 
town: however, it proved impossible. We had another guard 
ordered here, which we all regretted, as the officer who 
conducted us from Brest wo this place, was a_ perfect 
gentleman, and preserved the utmost moderation towards 
the prisoners, who were not, by the bye, at all times very well 
behaved. 

Feb. 26th, at day-light, we recommenced our route with 
our new guard. About 10, in passing close to the sea, we 
were halted; the guard loaded their pieces, examined their 
locks, &c. ‘They appeared rather alarmed, though they were 

early as many as the prisoners in number. About 5 we 

arrived at Lamballe, an ancient litde town, the chief of 
the late duchy of Penthievre; and which gave the title 
of princess to the unfortunate lady who was massacred at 
Paris, for her imviolable attachment tv the late queen of 
: De l'rance. 


t Guingamp isin the department du Cotere du Nord ; the country, 
though late in the season, appeared very fertile, the peasants exces 
sively poor and distressed. 

§ St. Bricue is in the department of Finisterre, about a mile and a 
half from the wea. 
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France. Rennes is about 12 or 13 British leaguesS. E. of this 
town. 

On the 27th, at 8, began our march towards Rennes. We 
rested at Broons, and Mountauban, and arrived at the city of 
Rennes* the 29th The officers were allowed to go to a tavern, 
and we, who were ranked as adjutants, were conducted with 
the ship’s company tothe common gaol, where we were con- 
tinued, notwithstanding a number of representations tothe gene- 
ral commanding here, until the 2d of March, having had what 
they styled, a day's sejour. 1 should much rather we had con- 
tinued en route, as we were placed in this gaol among criminals 
and malefactors of every denomination, where we found our- 
selves covered with vermin, in spight of every effort used toavoid 
it. Wehad nowanother guard ordered—joined our officers, and 
were very inuch pleased to be once more in the pure air. Marched 
on towards Vitré, + where we arrived about 8 o'clock at night; 
having gone over nearly 10 leagues this day. We had great 
difficulty to get admitted into any of the inns ; still more to 
procure any refreshments. Upon remonstrating with the lands 
lord at the miserable supper he provided us, and the very high 
price he charged—he called us English dogs, told us that we 
ought to have been glad tohave got any thing, and the 
officer was to blame for not placing us in a stable, or in some 
other place better appropriated for sach brutes than an inn— 
if he had his will, he would very shortly treat us as such dogs 
merited, &e. 


* This is an ancient well-known city, in the department of Isle and 
Vilaine, of which it is the capital ; the inhabitants are computed at 
36,000 ; it is seated on the Vilaine, which divides it into two parts. 
The streets are strait and broad ; but they were very narrow before the 
tire in 1720, which is said to have consumed 850 houses. 

t Vitré isin the department of Isle and Vilaine. 


(To be continued in owr next.) 





LONDON FASHIONS, FOR JANUARY. 
[From “ Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fushions, &c.” 
MORNING WALKING DRESS. 


Round robe of cambrig muslin, with long full sleeves, 
and simple short collar, confined in the centre of the 
throat with astud or brooch ; the same fastening the dress at 
the wrist. A robe pelisse of bright morone velvet, formed 
quite plain, simply meeting in front, with rounded collar; 
triunined 
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trimmed entirely round with spotted ermine, and confined 
at the bottom of the waist with a ribband of corresponding 
shades, tied in front. A Flora cap, ornamented with ribband 
and small flower on the left side. A village hat of morone 
velvet, with open edge of black chenille ; a flewer similar to 
that which ornaments the cap, placed on the opposite side, 
and ‘ied under the chin with the same ribband. Half boots 
of morone velvet, or kid. Gloves of pale tan, or amber kid. 
Ridicule of morone velvet, embroidered with gold. 


OPERA DRESS. 


A round superfine cloth robe, of the new Russian flame- 
colour, or pale tan, with long full sleeve, ornamented at the 
feet with satin of the same colour, in deep vandyke. .A fancy 
bodice, composed of pink satin, and trimming corresponding 
with the dress, finished with bows of ribband on the shoul- 
ders. Acapala Mary of Scotland, composed of the same 
material as the robe, lined with pink satin, and covered net- 
beading, which forms a most uuvique and becoming finish 
for the edge. The hair divided in the centre of the fore- 
head, and in full curls on each temple, blended with a small 
sprig of the winter berry. Necklace and cross of pearl ;° 
bracelets and ear rings of the same. White satin slippers, 
trimmed with silver. White kid gloves, and long tippet of 
spotted ermine. 





[From “ La Belle Assemblee.”] 
WALKING DRESS- 


High dress of light ruby Merino cloth, made very tight to 
the shape in the body, and the waist rather longer than last 
movth ; back very broad; made up to the throat, but no 
collar ; it buttons in front from the throat to the waist, and 
is finished at the waist by a broad band of rich fancy ribband 
of a very detk bottle-green, slightly shot with ruby; two 
rows of the same ribband goes round the bottom of the dress, 
which is made a walking length. A long sleeve, easy but 
not very wide, is also finished by a cuff of the same ribbaud, 
considerably broader than the trimming: round the throat is 
likewise a binding of the same, which displays a rich lace 
shirt, with a collar also of lace put on quite plain. White 
satin cap, witha rich broad lace quilling in front, which turns 
up, and tied under the chin by a white lace handkerchief. A 
white lace veil which reaches to the shoulder, is thrown cares 
lessly over. York tan gloves, and black kid half-boots. 
EVENING 
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EVENING DRESS. 


Plain white satin dress, with a demi train, made extremely 
low and quite square in the bosom. Epaulet short sleeve, 
which is set in without a shoulder strap. Over this dress is 
a short one of white lace, in the form of a drapery, which is 
one of the most elegant and becoming things that we have 
seen for some time; it comes nearly to the knee in front, 
and is sloped to a point behind, where it is about a quarter of 
a yard shorter than the underdress. It is fastened down in 
front by rosettes of pearl, and trimmed round witha rich, 
but not very broad lace; a very light and elegant trimming, 
either real or mock pearl, goes round the bosom and sleeves, 
and is so contrived as to trim both without being divided ; 
a band of the same goes round the waist. The hair is dressed 
in the same manner in front as last month, only rather more 
full, but the whole of the hind hair, which is fastened up 
behind, falls in light ringlets from the top of the head to the 
neck. A bandeau of small flowers, which is formed of pearls, 
goes twice round the head. Pearl necklace and ear-rings ; 
white satin slippers, and white kid gloves; crape spangled fan. 
A rich tissue mantlet is thrown loosely over the shoulders by 
some of our elegantes. 


General Observations on Fushion and Dress. 


For full and half dress the hair is more worn than any thing 
else : it is still fuller on the temples than last month { and 
the whole of the hind hair is either twisted up behind 
4 la Greque, or else falls in light loose ringlets from the crown 
of the head. The bandeau which we have described is the 
most prevalent for full dress ; but gold and silver flowers still 
continue to be worn. While satin hats, though not general, 
are still worn. 

The prevalent colours for the month are fawn, dark green, 
ruby, and brown ; fawn and brown are most in estimation ; 
purple is still worn. 

In jewellery, pearls are again worn, but they have not yet 
displaced gold ornaments or precious stones. 





Superstition of the Highlanders. 
“ = 
{From Mrs. Grant's Essays on that Subject.] 
Have already menvioned the prevalent opinion, that the 


- sacred repose of the dead is disturbed by querulous regret, 
expressed 
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expressed in audible lamentation. It was permitted to speak 
of them, with sorrow and endearment, but not with repining, 
or in any terms indicating a wish that they bad still remained 
in a state of sin and suffering. 

Two gentlemen, both of the same name, and connected 
together by school-days’ intimacy, improved into steady 
friendship, lived very near each other, on opposite sides 
of the Spey. They were both persons of superior under- 
standing, and great honour and probity. Laws, as 1 have 
formerly observed, had very little sway in the Highlands in old 
times. 

These two worthies lived at a later period: after the 
year 1745, their chief was proscribed and hunted dowa 
by soldiers, a company of which remained nine years in the 
country, exerting their utmost influence to discover him in 
vain. 

These gentlemen were next to him in the tribe, in point 
of rank and influence, and they, with their adherents, by 
their judicious management and inviolable secrecy in all his 
affairs, contrived for that long period to keep him concealed 
in caves in the woods, and recesses dug under their. houses. 
To these, the unfortunate outlaw removed by turns, as the 
search became more or less diligent, in ditferent quarters, 
Those faithful friends, without any ostensible pretext for doing 
so, but merely from the respect paid to their family, their 
wisdom, and their worth, ruled the whole district for many 
years, and acted on all occasions with a coolness and judgment 
that forced esteem from those whose purposes they deteated, 
and whose power they disarmed. 

When a particular circumstance rendered it necessary for 
the chief to take shelter in France, they contrived the means 
of his escape with singular address, and were all along en- 
gaged in so many important affairs, that they could scarcely 
be classed among the idle and solitary dreamers, who, frous 
seeing very little of this world, are aptto fancy to themselves 
glimpses of the other 1 mention all this to shew how very 
decply the imagination in this region of shadows must have 
been tinctured by the awful forms of other times, whether 
only known in the songs of the bards, or dimly seen through 
misty moon-light. 

There could be no greater proof of this, than a little 
anecdote, which | have heard the representatives of both these 
important and sapicnt personages relate (with full belief) of 
their respective fathers, 

The attachment between the two families was very great 
indeed, and encreased by the most painful sympathy. R. 
(the initial of his title) lost a wife early in life, “for whom he 
ever after lamented during a long and melancholy widowhood. 


Y Ilis 
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His grief, however, was rather deep than clamorous. Some 
years after, the same misfortune happened to B. who bore it 
very ill, and often broke out into biter complaints on being 
destined to outlive what was so dear to bim. For many years, 
the friends always contrived to have a daily interview at each 
other’s houses, or on the bridge of Spey, which lay at equal 
distance between their dwellings, and from whence they used 
to repair to walk in a beautiful meadow on the shaded banks 
of that river. 

One summer afternoon, meeting as usual, they went together 
to their favourite spot. B. lost in reverie, did not atiend to 
the conversation of his friend, but throwing himselt upon the 
ground, with his face downwards, exclaimed in his native 
tongue, “ Alas, that | had but one sight of my dark-haired 
Anna !” Just as he was uttering these words, his friend, who stood 
leaning on his staff, meditating areproof, saw the “ dark-haired 
Anna,” io her full dimensions standing in bright sunshine, at- 
tired in her usual garb, at the side of her spouse, and looking 
down on him, with a countenance expressive of mixed compas- 
sion and displeasure. R. opened his lips after a little pause to 
say, “ Behold her, and see how you have disturbed her rest,” 
but the vision was gone; and, as he expressed it, “ the 
flowers were not bent where she stood.” One may easily 
imagine the homily upon resignation which this day-dream 
suggesied. I have selected it out of a thousand, trom my inti- 
macy with the nearest relations of the individuals concerned, 
and as an instance how little very sound sense and uncommon 
strength of character availed to conquer this imaginative habit 
of mind. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 
SCO [LA N D. 
COURT OF EXCHEQUER, December 4, 1811, 
FINES UPON SHIPMASTERS. 


THE LORD ADVOCATE VV. GILKISON,. 


O* Wednesday last, the following trial came on, before the 
lord chief baron, the other barons of exchequer, and a 
jary:— 

‘Nae ship Eglingtoun, Captain Gilkison, took in a loading of 
sugar and rum atGrenada, in June, 1309. During the whole 
period that the vessel then remained at this island, the captain 
was in a weakly state of bealth, and particularly, when she was 
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about to sail, he was confined to bed in lodgings on shore, and 
was carried on board without much hope, on the part of his 
friends, that he would survive. 

The master, however, did recover, some days after leaving 
Grenada, and then, upon comparing the manifest with the 
mate’s intake-book and the bills of lading, the master found 
that twelve puncheons of rum, cleared out at the custom- 
house of Grenada, had been omitted to be entered in the 
manifest. The master instantly entered the fact in his log- 
book; further, he without delay wrote a letter on board of 
ship to one of bis owners, resident in Grenada, stating the 
mistake to him, and begging that the plantation certificate of 
the omitted pencheons might be sent home as soon as possible. 
This letter the master sent a-hore to Tortola, Then upon 
coming to the Clyde, he wrote his owners, Messrs. John 
Campbell, senior, and Co. of Glasgow, informing them of 
the mistake; and last of all, when the cargo was reported at 
the custom-house at Port Glasgow, the master put a caveat on 
his entry, explaining fully every part of his proceedings as to 
these twelve puncheons. And the plantation certificate arrived 
a few weeks afterwards, which fully verified the master’s state- 
ment, that he had cleared out this rum at Grenada, and 
written to get the mistake rectified very early after leaving 
Grenada himself. 

The custom-house officers on the Clyde considered the 
master’s omission in this case to be a breach of the manifest 
act, which requires every part of a cargo to be specified in the 
manifest, under the penalty of double the value of the article 
omitted, with the full duty exigible on the same. They there- 
fore, made a most favourable report of the case to the board 
of customs, but they subjoined a note to their report to this 
effect—* that if the crown chose to prosecute, the ofticers 
would guarantee the costs.” 

The master petitioned the board of customs, and offered to 
pay costs if the penalty was remitted; but the commissioners 
refused this petition. The master then set sail upon a new 
voyage, and the matter appeared to be dropped. When he 
was about to proceed on a second voyage, however, he was 
apprehended on a capias,and forced to find bail to the amount 
of 2650]. being double the value ofthe rum, and double 
the duty, together with the amount of the duty a third time 
added. 

His owners now petitioned the treasury, in the master’s 
name Their lordships referred the case to the board of 
customs, and ultimately refused to interfere. 

The captain’s man of business then gave in a second peti- 
tion in his name, to the board of custots, offering to pay 
twelve pounds and costs. When his owners, however, heard 
Vol. 53. : of 
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of this application, they ordered it to be withdrawn, as totally 
unauthorised on the part of the Captain. 

In these circumstances, this cause was brought to trial, on in- 
formation, at the instance of his majesty’s advocate, against 
Captain Giikison; for payment of 2650l. previous to wirich 
the Captain had again to fiad special bail, by a conditional 
bond for 5300). 

The collector of Port Glasgow, and the other officers, were 
called as witnesses on the part of the crown. 

Mr. Harper, of Grenada, Mr. Alexander Campbell, of 
Glasgow, one of the owners of the Eglintoun, and Dancan 
Campbell, the carpenter of the ship, were examined for the 
defendant. 

Mr. Solicitor-General and Mr. Clephane, on the part of the 
plaintiff, then stated, that the present prosecution was brought 
merely to secure the law; that the manifest act was a most 
important and salutary provision, and it was the duty of those 
intrusted with the administration of public aflairs,to guard, 
most jealously, against any infringement of it. ‘The omission, 
in this case, is clear and admitted, and this being the fact, the 
jury bad noalternative. ‘The power of remission lay elsewhere. 
The act specially gave the commissioners of the customs 
power to mitigate and give the penalties, and the court might 
rely that the board would exercise due discretion. As to the 
proceedings of the captain in this case, they were just those 
that a man, with a smuggling or fraudulent intent, would have 
adopted, though he might change his mind, if be afterwards 
perceived that success was dubious or impracticable. At the 
game time, after the evidence that had been heard the plain- 
ull could assure the jury, that none of the penalties here 
would be levied, but it was necessary to support the law, as no 
lyssthan one hundred and forty breaches of the manifest act 
had lately occurred. 

Mr. Catheart and Mr. Cuningham, on the part of the 
defendant, stated, that, if the present prosecution was broaght 
to support the law, ihe defence was insisted on to support the 
libertucs of the subject, which it was proved, by the whole ci.- 
cumstances of the case, had been grossly violated. ‘he mere 
statement of the facts here was sutlicient to shew the extieme 
mala fides of this prosecation, froin first to last. One most im- 
portant enactment of the manifest acthad been kept outof view 
by the plainuff. This was the clause which declared, that the 
penalties should not be incurred, if it appeared that the mani- 

fest was incorseet by mistake. Now, when could this clause 
be applied, if it was not in the present case? The origin of 
the mistake was clearly innocent on the part of the captain. 
The hand of disease was then upon him, Then every step and 
measure that he had adopted afterwards was sufficient to shew 
his 
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his anxiety and care to get the mistake rectified ; but it was 
unnecessary to have coljected so many circumstances, because 
the act exempted masters who were incorrect by mistake, iu 
contradistinction from those who were incorrect by design. ht 
had been said, that this prosecution was brought for the sake 
of example, and no less than 140 breaches of the manifest law 
was speeified. If this was the worst case, as might be pre- 
suined from its selection for trial, it only shewed that no danger 
had resulted yet from the alleged violations of the law; but 
the truth was, that a system had recently been practised on 
shipmasters in the Clyde, which it was fuil time should be 
checked ; one instance of this would suffice. The captain of 
another ship, belonging to the same owners as Gilkison’s, picked 
up alog of wood at sea, and took iton deck, and brought it 
into port. He first did not think it necessary to report this 
log, but afterwards be did enter it. This log of wood, of 
course, was pot entered in the manifest. The master had to 
pay dearly for it. He first forfeited the wood, thea had to pay 
a fine, the crown’s costs, and his own costs, making in all 
upwards of thirty guineas sterling; but he acted wisely in so 
doing, for he might have been brought to trial; expences are 
never given against ‘he crown, and it would have cost him 501. 
or 601. to get himself acquitted. The counse! for the prose- 
cution, in this case, had said, that the act left the power of re- 
mission to the board of customs; but the result of the appli- 
cations in this case, in which every material circumstance of 
the defendant’s case had been fully stated, shewed what 
reliance was to be placed on them. Fortunately an appeal Jay 
10 a jury. 

‘The lord chief baron charged the jury, and said that he had 
listened to this trial with much pain. Ino one point he con- 
curred with the counsel for the prosecution in this case, that it 
Was necessary to secure the law ; but he had repeatedly stated, 
and would again say, that the law of the revenue, in every 
case, was best supported by a liberal, gentle, kind, and humane 
treatment of the fair trader. His lordship also remarked, that 
he further agreed with the plaintiff, io the observations made 
on his behalf, upon the importance of the manifest act, which 
he had personal access to know was framed by two iliystrious 
friends of his (Messrs. Pitt and Kose), for the purpose of 
patting an end to the extensive frauds on the revenue, then 
practised. But bis lordship said, that he mast dissent from 
almost every other observation made by the Jearned counsel for 
the crown, and he was sorry to see gentlemen of their abilities 
compelled to resort to such argaments, which, indeed, were 
rendeved absolutely necessary by the exigency of their 
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His lordship laid it down as law, that, even if there had 
been no such saving clause in the act as that founded on by 
ihe counsel for the defendant, the penalty still would not have 
been exigible, for the act was passed to prevent fraud, which 
was evinced both by the title of the act and by its preamble 
(which every judge and jury, in construing a great public law, 
should attend to), and therefore, unless some circumstances, to 
induce a belief, presumption, or supposition of fraud, should 
be shewn, no jury could be advised to find the penalties incur- 
red, especially when they were so high, 

Now, said his lordship, the omission in the manifest might 
have been prima facie evidence here, with an intent to defraud ; 
but still the act itself proviced, and it would have been a most 
nojastact if it bad not, that it was competent for the master to 
explain and account for this, as it remits the penalty where the 
manifest is incorrect by mistake; that this shipmaster had ac- 
counted for it honestly, faithtully, and properly, no man who 
heard his statement from the first could -doubt; and, during 
the whole twenty-seven years that his lordship had occasion 
to know crown prosecutions, he never had heard of such a case 
as this. 

The conduct of the captain had been in the highest degree 
accurate, judicious, and praise-worthy ; and his lordship said, 
that he listened with much anxiety to the counsel for the plain- 
tiff, when he attempted to state what more the master might 
have done, and he could not agree with the solicitor-general 
in any of his suggestions. His lordship said, he thought the 
measures adopted by the mester greatly better than those 
recommended by the crown counsel. The master wrote from 
Tortola for a certificate of growth, which (whatever it might 
be) shewed at least that this ram had fairly passed the custom- 
house at Grenada, which certificate was readily granted by 
the custom-house at Grenada, in strict conformity to the duty 
they owed to a fair trader, The certificate was in this coun- 
try afew weeks after the ship herself, and it would have been 
vell if both the superior and inferior officers of the customsin 
this court had followed the example of those at Grenada, and 
proceeded with all convenient speed to lend them assistance 
i) rectifying an imnocent mistake in the manitest. ‘Then how 
could it be supposed that the omission here was not a mistake, 
when, his lordship said, that it was evident that the captain, so 
far as he could discover, had not the most remote interest in 
the ram, which belonged to a gentleman in the island, and the 
bill of loading bad been regularly sent: home by avother ship, 


as was proved by Mr. Alexander Campbell, one of the consig- 
nees, a week before the Eghintoun sailed. ‘Thuis alone ought to 
have satisfied the customs that no fraud was iatended here; 


but, besides, the captain entered the omission ia his log-book, 
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which is evidence of the best kind in all seafaring matters ; 
aud he had given a f ir account, in bis earliest report to 
the custom-honse, of the origin of the mistake, and the 
steps he had taken to rectify u. Looking to these facts, said 
his lordship, it is impossible not to consider this captain as au 
honest and much- -injured individual, 

The present prosecution, his lordship repeated, he was total 
ata loss to account for. The line of conduct foilowed by 
the customs in this case had been stated to be part of a 
common system practised in the Clyde ; and even the counsel 
for the plainttf had allowed that this prosecution was 
brought in the ordinary course of custom-house basiness ! 
if it was, his lordship ceeply regretted it, and he could 
only say that the customs now were under a very different 
administration from that which they were thirteen years ago, 
when he had the bonour to advise them. Whatever the 
board of customs, however, determined in such cases, the 
crown counsel should exercise their own discretion ;— 
and it would.be a melancholy consideration for the country, if 
the statement of the defendant was true, and that a poor ship- 
master was obliged, either to pay a fine of thirty pouads 
for saving the miserable remnant of a wreck, such as the piece 
of timber mentioned, or to hazarda great part of bis an cal 
income in defending himself in the court of exchequer; and 
even should his owners be at the expence of deiending him, 
it Was not to be tolerated that they should be obliged to 
mispend their time in such paltry matters. But, as to the 
result of this prosecution, his lordship said, that, as the case 
struck him, he could not apprebend, from the good sense of 
the jury, that they would entertain any doubt of their verdict. 

The jury, without leaving their box, found a verdict for the 
defendant ; and afterwards the lord chief baron said, that, 
though costs could not be given against the crown, he would 
refer the defendant to the crown counsel, to whom, in such 
cases, he never knew an unsuccessful application made, 


lly 





THE COLLECTION AT THE BALL, 


© No festival can Le complete which is not shared by the indigent 


and the unfoitunate.” 


[From “ A Father’s Advice to his Daughter; or Instructive Narratives 
from Real Lite.”J 


i ew impression made upon my mind by the relation of a 

fact of which ove of my relatives was the foriuuaie wit- 
ness, makes me hope, ny Flavia, that it may produce au equal 
ehect 
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effect upon thine. It will, [ trust, interest thee more particu- 
larly, by the amiable picture it presents of a venerable old 
man, whose presence I have sometimes seen thee eagerly seek. 
This anecdote, in giving a just idea of the most exemplary 
piety, may be a lesson to overstrained moralists, who censure 
severely some of the most delightful sallies of the virtuous 
mind. It forcibly illustrates to those hard-hearted egotists 
who think only of themselves; to’ those seuseless Sibarites, 
ho, sunk in the bosom of pleasure and luxury, never bestow 
a thought on the numerous sons and daughters of misery by 
whom they are surrounded, of how much happiness they 
fatally deprive theinselves. 

Paris will long cherish with the warmest gratitude and af- 
fection, the memory of ihat venerable patriarch, who for 
pearly a century was the admiration of his country, the model 
to alb people of real worth and goodness; of that excellent 
pastor, who amid the wildest tempests remained the faithful 
guardian of his flocks; of that prince of the church, who by 
his merits may be said to have increased the lustre of the Ro- 
man purple ; in a word, of the Cardinal du Belloy. lt is suf- 
ficient to name him, to point out at once the most indulgent 
pont, the most enlightened minister, the father of the poor, 
the support of the unfortunate, the representative on earth of 
that God whose goodness he constantly endeavours to imitate, 

The eminent rank to whiclvhis virtues raised bim, made ve 
change the wildness and gentleness of his habits, nor in the 
affecting simplicity of his character. His palace was open to 
every body; it was sufficient to be unfortunate, to obtain 
ready access to it. The time which he could spare from his 
devotions was consecrated to administering to the temporal or 
spiritual wanis of others. Occupied incessantly with endeav- 
ouvring to make the religion, of which he was the aposile, be- 
loved by its votaries, he never suffered his benevolent hands to 
wield the poinards of fanaticism. “ Convinee, but do not 
tyrannize!” such was his motto, ‘To command any one to be- 
lieve, was, according to bis opinion, to destroy faith; but to 
engage confidence by true piety, to persuade by example, to 
soften by charity, to subdue the heart by moderation and 
tolerance ; these were the only arms with which this admirable 
piclaie endeavoured to make converts ; these were the means 
he employed to attract the love and respect of those by whom 
he was surrounded, 

It was above all when he officiated at the church of Notre 
Dame that he experienced a delight by which he was so much 
affected, that it even sometimes made his voice falter, and 
brought tears of rapture into his eyes. ‘This tempie, vast and 
maguificent in itself, and rendered still more remarkable by the 
memorable events which have taken place withia its bosom, 
could 
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could then scarecly contain the crowds that thronged to it to 
contemplate their honoured pastor, the pride aud glory of the 
country. The most celebrated men of all classes and of all 
religions were to be seen there; citizens and foreigners foi- 
lowed him as he pussed along, eager to see and admire that 
venerable head, where, beneath the snow of nearly a hundrec 
winters, so much life and animation still appeared, so muck 
wildness, yet so much dignity. All were eager to receive his 
blessing ; all invoked blessings upon him. 

Those who study nature, and the different characters of 
men, have often remarked that persons of true piety always 
bear in their countenance that tranquil delight which is pro- 
duced by the caluw that reigus in the soul from the constant 
habit of doing good; and the mild gaiety which reigned in 
the countenance of the Cardinal du Belloy was a strong illus- 
tration of this truth. In the confined circles of friendship, as 
in the midst of the most numerous assemblies, the smile that 
indicated the lave of society constantly illumined his countes 
nance ; he listened with pleasure tothe anecdotes of the day ; to 
the sprightly sallies that enliven conversation without offending 
agvinst religion and good morals; he loved an innocent joke, 
nor took offence at the little gallantries which form so dis- 
tinguishing a feature of the French character. 

tte was bishop of Marseilles when the hardships of a very 
severe winter extended themselves even to the southera pro- 
vinces of France.—Recalling, by his virtues, the idea of the 
celebrated Monsieur de Belzunce, who distinguished himself 
so highly by his piety and devotion to the service of his fel- 
Jow citizens at the disastrous epoch when the plague made such 
ravages in that city, Monsieur du Belloy was unwearied in the 
distribution of alms, in adiministering relief and consolation 
to the abodes of misery. He did uot delegate to others this 
honourable employment; he reserved it for himself, and by 
his revered presence doubled the benefits which he conferred. 
He hed a large fire kindled every day in the court-yard before 
iis palace, round which were constantly asssembled a nun- 
ber of the poor, particularly maimed and disabled mariners. 
He often joined them, and, entering into conversation with 
them, exhorted them to brave the rigours of the cold, and set 
them the example of it himself. The gates of his palace 
were always thronged with a grateful multitade, who, the mo- 
ment they saw their pastor and benefactor, made the air re- 
sound with their shouts and blessings: it seemed as if it wag 
an adored father appearing among his numerous family. His 
mansion had rather the appearance of an hospital, than of the 
abode of grandeur and opulence. 

Phe cold, however, diminishing towards the end of January, 

the greater part of these unfortunate objects were then en- 
G abled 
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abled to resume their occupations, and the episcopal palace 
was no longer surrounded except by a few infirm old men who 
were unable to work. The good bishop, relieved from a great 
part of the cares which his benevolence had imposed upon him, 
thought that he wight now be permitied to give a grand din- 
ner, according .o his usgal custom at this season of the year, 
to those persons ol the Town who were his most usnal visitors. 
Among others invited to this dinner was the commandant of 
the place, with his wife aud their only daughter Emily. This 
young lady, though scarcely yet sixteen years of age, was al- 
ready celebrated throughout the town for the sweetness and 
benevolence of her disposition, for her attention to the poor, 
and for the kindness with which her charities were always dis- 
tributed. The pious bishop bad often met with her in bis own 
visits to the abodes of indigence, where, accompanied only by 
an elderly woman, who was more of a friend than a governess, 
she was occupied in administering consolation to those who 
stood in nced of it. To increase the charm of her good works, 
she always desired that they mizht remain a secret between 
herself and those who were benefited by them. 

Monsieur du Belloy received the young Emily with a pecu- 
liar degree of kindness and interest. While he was occupied 
in doing the honours of his house to his guests, Emily placed 
heiself by a window which looked upon the court, where be- 
ing recognised by some of the poor and infirm, who were al- 
ways attending about the house, they were holding up their 
hands to her in attitudes of supplication. She was at first on 
the point of yielding to the emotions which such a spectacle 
could not fail of exciting in a bosom like her’s, and opening 
the window to throw them out what money she had about ber ; 
but, on a moment’ reflection, she thought that this would 
have been arrogating to herself the rights of her-venerable, 
host; that it belonged to him slone to relieve the supplicants 
who presented themselves before his palace. What above 
allexcited her compassion, and her regret that she did not 
thick berself justified in) bestowing her alms at the moment, 
Was « young woman with two children by ber side, and a 
third in her arms which she was suckling; she had the ap- 
pearance of a foreigaer, and, by her mauner, it seemed evident 
that asking alins was nota thing to which she bad been accus- 
tomed. Her poleness and the feebleuess of her steps indi- 
cated, as Eotiy thought, that it was long since sbe had taken 
gry foot, aod the sigas she made seemed to say, that her child 
sou ht in vain at her breast the nourishment of which it stood 
in need, 

Emily, with her eyes fixed upon this unfortunate creature, 
expericaced emotions which she scarcely knew how to con- 
troul, and would perhaps have yielded to them, bad not dinner 
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been at that moment announced. The worthy prelate giving 
his hand to her mother, the whole company followed into 
the dining-room; but the bishop as he quitted the room, 
casting his eyes on Emily, perecived her emotions, and was 
anxious to learn the cause of them. His astonishment and 
curiosity were not a little increased, by observing that at 
dinner she accepted every thing offered to her with an extraor- 
dinary avidity, and gave 2 part immediately to one of her 
father’s servants who waited behind her chair, with which 
he instantly went out of the room, returning only to receive 
something else from the hands of Emily, which again he carried 
away. The delight that sparkled in her eyes, and the sig- 
nificant signs made to her by the servant, increased the good 
bishop’s curiosity to such a degree, that when dinner was 
over he could not help applying to his fair gtiest for an ex- 
planation of the mystery. 

She on her part, confident that what she had done could not 
fail of being approved by such a man as her host, frankly ac- 
knowledged the constraint she had been obliged to put upon 
herself in not assisting the poor whom she had seen from the 
window ; but that the appeals made by the young woman to 
her compassion were wholly irresistible, nor could she for- 
bear, though she acknow ledged itto be an encroachment upon 
him, administering the relief he had witnessed. “ I[n- 
deed, Sir,” said she, with the sweetest and most affecting 
tone and manner, “ I thought that a mother suckling her 
child ought not to suffer hunger at the gates of vour palace ; 
and [ felt assured of your concurrence with my scutiments, that 
No festival can be complete which is not shared by the indigent 
and the unfortunate.” 

“ You are in the right, Madam,” replied the venerable pre- 
late, taking her hands respectfully, and pressing them between 
his; “ these are sentiments indeed worthy of you. The 
pious maxim you have -sculcated cannot be too strongly en- 
forced ; | promise you that it shall often be repeated by me ; 
and when I cite you as the model for young people of your 
age,—when [ represent you.as one of the f ‘airest and mosi vir- 
tuous of your se xt snall say, after you, that No festival can 
be complete which is not shared by the indigent and the un- 
fortunate.” 

The commandant and his wife were not less affected than 
the good bishop with the sentiments Emily had expressed, 
and the congratulations they received from all the company 
present filled their bosoms with the most delightful transports 
that can be experienced by parents, 


(To be concluded in our neit.) 


Answer, 


Vol. 55. 
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Answer, by J. Newland, of Holbeton Academy, to J. Strike’s Rebus, inserted 


October 12. 


OREB will, I think,.explain, 


The foreign mountain that you mean. 








Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to F Newland’s Charade, 
inserted October 26. 


M* Wellington, who rules our troops in Spain, 
The rights of Spanish PATRIOTS regain! 


(Fr Similar answers have been received from W. Terry, of Plymouth ; 
Med cus, of Bruton; J. Miners, of Falmouth; J. W. of Charmouth ; Ca- 
roline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; H. Welsford, of Crediton; W. Bickham, of 
Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; I. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; J. Da- 
vey; T. Sherwill, Plympton; J. Sansom, of Poole; R. Gidley, Jun. of 
Dean Prior; M. B_ of Sherborne ; and Senex, of St. Enoder. 





Answer, by Senex, of St. Enoder, to F. Fane's Rebus, inserted November 2. 


WEET Philomela, in the spring, 
** Harmonious makes the woods to ring ;” 
And all the songsters of the vale 
Are mute to hear the NIGHTINGALE. 


> We have received the like answer from Flizabeth Deem, of Wid- 
worthy Barton; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; F. L. Veysey,, of Rack- 
enford; M.B.of Sherborne; J. Davey; J. W. of Charmouth; G. S. L. 
W. Terry, of Plymouth; J. Postethwaite, of the royal marines; J. Miners, 
and R, H. Broad, of Falmouth; R. Gidley, jun. of Dean Prior; H. Wels- 
ford, of Crediton; a north country ‘sailor; J. Newland, of Holbeton aca- 
demy; H. Crocker, of Cockell; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near 
Ashburton; T. Sherwill, of Plympion; J. Sansom, of Poole; and R. Wi. 
thall, of Exmouth. 











A. REBUS, by R. Withall, of Exmouth. 


HREE vowels right together frame ; 
A foreign island they will name. 





4 REBUS, by M. B. of Sherborne, 
Aer for my first pray shew ; 


Next a conjunction bring to view; 
An active verb join to the same, 
And you'll an English county name. 
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ERRATA in the Poem entitled ‘* Equivocation,” inserted December 28. 
A semicvulon is placed at the end of the gth line, instead of a note of inter- 
rogation. 
The 15th line was intended to read thus : 
** ‘The man o’erreach’d by thee’s as much abus’d” 
A colon is put instead of a note of admiration at the end of the 53d line. 
The 65th line should have read as follows; 
“* Nay, rather then ambiguously I'd spe ak” 
6 POETRY. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 


E shepherds! who your fleecy care 
Were watching o’er by nipht, 

Were not you your bosoms chill’d with feat 

When round you shone from Heaven a light? 
Hark! to the news the herald angel brings; 
Hark to glad tidings fron the King of Kings: 
** Hosanna! on this blest, auspicious morn, 
Toy Uy 10 Rethiem. is a Saviour born ; 
A Savi. ur, which ts Christ the Lord!” 
And lo! in honowr ot th’ [.carnate W ord, 
Angels descending trom the sky, 
Ascribing glory unt» God on high; 
Glory to God on Jesu’s birth, 
Geod will te men, and peace from Heaven to earth. 


But where’s this Prinee of Gk wry laid? 
In spring’s ambrosia! arth array’d ; 
What temypie’s .) ror 
Huw, in whom ali crevrs ve. 
Behold a rack supports his infant head; 
A manger is his cradle and huis bed ; 
Scarce shelter’d from the inclement blast, 
That lays the face of naiure waste! 
A stable is his room of state, 
And lowing herds around him wait: 
Rude how! the wintry winds—the pride of Spring 
Fades in the presence of the new-born King: 
The pride of earth, unworthy to appear, 
Astonish’d hides its head when the Creator’s near, 
Lo! where his star illumes the sky, 
Wondertul, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
The Eve:lasting Father, Prince of Peace, 
Shall be his name, his throne shall never cease, 
But he shall reign in righteousness, the Lord, 
When time is swallow’d in eternity, 
Rejuice, ye saints, th’ Incarnate Word, 
Jesus, the Saviour, reigns, 
Strengthen the w eak of ‘hand, 
Contirm the feeble knee, 
Jesus is come, at whose command 
The deaf shall hear, the blind shall see, 
The lame shall walk, the dumb shall sing, 
And waters in the wilderness shall spring ; 
The anvinted Holy One ts come, 
To lead ys weary wand’rers home; 
To preach good tidings to the meck, 
- The broken heart with care to bind, 
The iron yoke of sin to break, 
And liberty proclaim to the “confin’ d, 
Instead of mourning, oi! of joy; 
Tistead of ashes, beauty shall appear ; 
Garments of praise the saints shall wear, 
The Saviour’s praises shall their hearts employ ; 
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They shall be called the trees of righteousness, 
The planting of the Lord most high: 

They shall inhabit everlasting bliss, 
And Heaven and earth our God shall glorify. 
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5. YY, 


ENCE fiend uncouth! infernal envy hence! 

Nor spread thy dire pollution to my breast ; 

Avaunt! fell monster! nor with mean pretence, 
Seduce my soul to deeds that I detest. 


Morose and gloomy is thy odious mind, 
Deforw’d thy shape, and eke thy gait awry ; 

With mien distorted, hideous and malign, 
And anger flaming from thy scowling eye. 


Wayward and restless are thy ways profane, 
Repining ever at another’s goud ; 

Thou griev’st for bliss which thou canst ne’er attain, 
And hence art doom’d on misery to brood. 


Then hence foul fiend! thy influence I disclaim, 
Nor at thy altar will I ever bend: 

Nay such an impious and maliznant dame 
Could ne’er be meant to find in man a friend. 


But ah! thy gentle relative I'll woo; 

(If as some say, thy relative she be ;) 
Sweet emulation’s steps will I pursue, 

And urge the lovely nymph to smile on me. 


Come emulation! come transcendant mad! 

Come pow’r benign! vouchsafe with me to dwell; 
Oh come and lend me thy propitious aid! 

Come teach my soul in virtue to excel! 


Bridgwater, 1812, W. D. CHAMPION, 











ON SEEING A LADY’S PORTRAIT. 
[From ‘* Poetics,” by George Dyer.] 


L4 DY, that portrait does but shew, 
W hat you were thirty years ago, 
Or a few years before; 
The rose and lily of the face; 
The sparkling eye; the youthful grace; 
But it can shew no more. 
But you have more; the heart refin'd; 
A sprightly wit; a thinking mind; 
t his from your face appears. 
Aad your old friends, as well as new, 
Declare that they perceive in you, 
The growth of thirty years 
Time, then, whom oft a thref we name, 
You, lady, should art least preciaim 
A thief of gen’rous mould: 
For cho’ he has from day to day, 
Been stealing a few towers away, 
He has left you all your gold. 





